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VERNER  W.  CLAPP’S  association  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  spanned  a  half  century.  After  his  retirement 
as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian  in  1956,  his  work  at  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources  and  his  continued  interest 
in  the  Library  kept  him  closely  involved  with  this 
institution.  A  memorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Clapp  was  held 
in  the  Coolidge  Auditorium  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  June  20,  1972,  five  days  after  his  death.  The  remarks 
on  that  occasion  were  made  by  four  of  his  friends  with 
whom  he  worked  during  his  33-year  career  at  the  Library. 
*f  Mr.  Clapp  himself  compiled  the  bibliography  of  his 
publications  and  other  writings  for  the  years  1933-68. 
Because  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  carry  out  his 
intention  “to  bring  it  up  to  date  some  day,”  the  Library’s 
General  Reference  and  Bibliography  Division  provided 
the  entries  for  the  years  1969-72. 
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L.  Quincy  Mumford 
Librarian  of  Congress 

Mrs.  Clapp,  members  of  Verner’s  family,  and  friends. 
We  are  here  today  to  pay  tribute  in  our  humble  way  to 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  librarians  of  this  century. 

We  have  lost  one  of  our  best  friends.  Verner’s  capacity  to 
reach  out  and  touch  the  soul  of  legions  of  people  was 
boundless. 

*j  I  first  came  to  be  acquainted  with  his  sterling  qualities 
when  I  was  summoned  to  Washington  in  1940  by  the 
then  Librarian  of  Congress,  Archibald  MacLeish,  to 
discuss  with  him  and  Verner  the  reorganization  of  what 
is  now  the  Processing  Department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  I  can  recall  sitting  around  the  large,  round 
table  in  the  Librarian’s  office.  No  definite  commitments 
had  been  made  about  my  undertaking  the  task,  but  with 
his  usual  enthusiasm,  within  a  few  minutes  Verner  was 
plunging  into  some  of  the  problems  and  considerations 
of  the  reorganization.  By  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  the 
matter  was  settled  that  I  would  come  down  for  a  year  to 
do  the  reorganization.  I  remember  also  with  a  great  deal 
of  nostalgia  the  many  evenings  later  when  Verner  joined 
me  in  my  temporary  quarters  to  discuss  with  great 
enthusiasm  such  subjects  as  serial  records,  exchanges, 
acquisitions,  and  cataloging,  and  other  aspects  of 
processing. 

*\  When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1954,  I  gained  an  even 
greater  appreciation  of  this  unique  individual.  There 
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was  no  subject  and  no  person  that  failed  to  gain  Verner’s 
interest.  His  knowledge  of  the  Library,  his  incisive  mind, 
ready  wit,  and  indomitable  spirit  provided  a  training 
ground  for  me  that  was  invaluable. 

*J  His  contributions  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  to  the 
library  world  are  so  varied  and  numerous  that  one  is 
staggered  at  the  knowledge  that  a  single  person  in  his 
lifetime  could  accomplish  this  and  at  the  same  time 
manage  to  be  a  loving  husband,  father,  and  friend. 

•j  In  1956  when  I  announced  Verner’s  resignation  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  staff,  I  said:  “Aside  from  the  loss  of 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  is  a  personal  loss  of  that  uncommon  individual, 
Verner  Clapp.  He  is  that  singular  man  whose  mind  never 
grows  stale  or  fails  to  find  fresh  stimulation  in  the  work 
of  the  day;  always  accessible,  always  willing  to  devote 
himself  to  the  problems  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  an 
extraordinary  gift  for  infusing  others  with  his  enthusiasm 
and  imagination.  His  unfailing  warmth  and  friendliness 
have  endeared  him  to  his  associates.  ...  I  shall— as  you 
will  too— miss  deeply  his  personal  association  in  the 
Library’s  work.”  Verner  never  really  left  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  the  ensuing  years,  Verner  gave  moral  as 
well  as  financial  support  through  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources  to  the  national  library  that  he  loved  so  dearly. 
We  always  believed  that  he  was  part  of  the  Library 
despite  his  physical  absence.  We  mourn  his  loss  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  we  rejoice  that  he  walked  our 
way.  We  are  not  only  better  librarians— we  are  better 
human  beings  because  of  this  journey. 
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William  S.  Dix 
Librarian  of  Princeton  U niversity 

We  are  met  here  today  in  this  institution  which  he  loved 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Verner  Clapp.  It  is  right  that 
the  truly  important  events  in  our  lives  and  in  our  society 
should  he  observed  with  a  certain  formality,  and  almost 
all  societies  seem  to  have  recognized  this.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  used  to  puzzle  over  the  statement,  made  to 
illustrate  some  law  of  physics,  that  the  fall  of  a 
tree  in  the  forest,  if  no  one  is  there,  makes  no  sound  at  all. 
One  of  our  great  trees  has  fallen,  but  there  are  many  to 
hear,  and  the  sound  reaches  across  the  world  of  libraries 
in  which  he  lived.  It  is  right  that  we  take  notice  and 
that  we  share  our  sense  of  loss  formally. 

*f  But  Verner  would  not  have  wanted  this  to  be  a  solemn 
occasion.  He  was  a  serious  man  in  the  sense  that  whatever 
engaged  his  attention— and  what  did  not?— involved  him 
fully  and  even  passionately.  Yet  he  was  never  solemn 
but  always  took  delight  in  those  incongruities  which 
puncture  the  pompous. 

•j  One  remembers  his  stories,  told  with  such  style  and 
individuality  that  all  we  can  recapture  now  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  events,  not  the  genuine  story  itself.  But  whether 
told  at  his  own  expense  or  simply  in  enjoyment  of  the 
human  comedy,  there  was  never  anything  demeaning  in 
Verner’s  anecdotes.  He  was  a  formidable  advocate  in 
public  debate,  but  he  never  put  anyone  down,  in  the 
contemporary  phrase.  In  more  than  20  years  of  private 
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conversations  with  him,  I  never  heard  him  say  anything 
vicious  about  anyone.  On  the  contrary,  this  prickly 
character,  who  sometimes  seemed  to  enjoy  public 
controversy,  had  a  remarkable  inner  sweetness  and  charity 
which  endeared  him  to  all  sorts  of  people.  Think  how 
often  in  some  endless  ala  debate  you  have  heard  him 
rise  to  defend  an  unpopular  position  or  to  see  that 
someone  whose  ideas  might  have  been  overlooked  got  a 
fair  hearing.  He  accepted  people  as  he  found  them,  and 
he  was  never  impressed  by  the  establishment. 

*j  This  ability  to  see  people  and  ideas  as  they  are  was 
obviously  related  to  qualities  of  mind  as  well  as  of  spirit. 
He  was  a  genuine  innovator,  bringing  some  new  insight 
to  whatever  field  he  touched.  And  what  a  range  of 
interests  Verner  had!  To  walk  in  the  woods  with  him 
was  to  get  a  lesson  in  botany,  and  to  stroll  down  a  street 
in  a  foreign  city  was  to  get  a  new  understanding  of  the 
flow  of  history. 

*}  There  is  no  time  here  to  detail  his  achievements,  hut 
there  is  obviously  rewarding  material  for  a  dissertation  by 
some  student  of  library  history  which  could  grow  into  a 
full-scale  biography,  a  biography  which  would  surely 
place  Verner  in  the  company  of  the  greatest  of  librarians. 
It  would  not  merely  recount  the  events  of  his  life  but 
show  what  happened  when  a  brilliant  and  imaginative 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  current  problems  of  an 
ancient  profession  in  transition.  It  would  find  Verner 
Clapp  close  to  the  center  of  almost  every  important 
development  in  scholarly  librarianship  for  at  least  30  years. 
*{  In  the  early  years  of  the  Council  on  Library  Resources, 
he  perceived  the  importance  of  the  new  technology 
before  most  librarians,  although  he  never  believed  that 
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the  computer  would  solve  all  of  our  problems.  He 
recognized  the  necessity  of  pump-priming  with  private 
funds  to  stimulate  the  Library  of  Congress  in  a  whole 
series  of  important  areas  where  the  prospect  of  legislative 
appropriations  seemed  dim.  He  saw  that  cataloging  in 
source  and  the  cataloger’s  camera  in  combination  might 
bring  about  a  real  revolution  in  bibliographic  control. 

He  perceived  the  significance  of  Barrow’s  research  in  the 
permanence  and  durability  of  paper.  He  recognized  the 
critical  importance  of  copyright  reform  in  the 
encouragement  of  scholarship. 

*j  Verner’s  interest  in  history  was  related,  I  think,  to  his 
ability  to  take  the  long  view,  to  place  contemporary  library 
issues  in  perspective,  not  just  of  recent  events  but  of  the 
development  of  learning  and  civilization.  The  care  which 
he  took  with  the  article  on  the  history  of  libraries  in  a 
popular  children’s  encyclopedia  is  obvious,  and  his  recent 
articles  on  the  history  of  paper  relate  chemistry  and 
technology  to  the  world  of  learning  in  an  illuminating 
way.  He  seemed  never  to  forget  anything  that  he  had 
seen  or  read,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  his  enthusiasm  that  on 
some  occasions  he  seemed  to  want  to  tell  his  audience  all 
of  it.  Articulate  to  a  fault,  as  someone  may  have  said,  he 
really  was  a  splendid  expositor  and  advocate.  Restrained 
by  the  realities  of  print,  his  prose  is  vigorous,  lucid,  and 
precise,  and  it  will  endure.  But  the  thought  that  we  shall 
never  again  hear  Verner  in  full  oral  flight  hangs  heavy 
over  me  today.  We  smile,  as  he  would  assuredly  want  us 
to  do,  lest  we  weep. 

i\  Some  of  his  ideas  and  enthusiasms  have  seemed  a  bit 
quixotic,  but  in  his  hands  the  impossible  dream  had  a 
way  of  approaching  reality.  For  he  never  gave  up.  I  need 
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only  cite  the  cataloging  in  source  idea  as  an  example  of 
what  he  and  another  indomitable  soul,  Joe  Wheeler, 
could  accomplish.  I  venture  to  predict  that  we  shall  yet 
see  the  stubbornness  of  the  technology  overcome  and  the 
Clapp  cataloged  camera  a  reality.  There  are  recent  signs 
that  microform  technology,  another  area  that  concerned 
him  for  years,  is  beginning  to  catch  up  with  Verner. 

•j  This  persistence  was  in  recent  years,  of  course,  the 
product  of  great  character  and  courage.  Literally  restrained 
to  a  slow  walk  physically  but  with  a  mind  seemingly 
more  fertile  than  ever,  he  continued  to  be  vital  and 
productive,  with  the  essential  assistance  of  his 
incomparable  Dorothy,  whose  place  in  that  biography 
will  surely  be  a  large  one. 

*j  Much  that  Verner  Clapp  accomplished  will  remain  a 
permanent  accretion  to  this  great  institution  and  the 
others  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  mind.  We  have  lost 
as  bright  and  imaginative  a  spirit  as  there  was  in  several 
generations  of  librarians,  but  those  of  us  who  loved  him 
will  retain  a  memory  so  vivid  that  it  will  cheer  and 
hearten  all  the  days  left  to  us. 
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Frederick  H.  Wagman 

Director  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Libraries 

Exactly  five  years  ago  less  four  days  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  honored  Verner  Clapp  because  of  his 
“more  than  forty-five  years  of  selfless  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  librarianship  and  the  service  of  scholarship.” 

It  offered  him  its  sincere  gratitude,  affection,  and 
admiration  in  a  tribute  that  recounted  his  service  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  foreign  governments,  to  library 
organizations,  and  to  scholarly  associations.  It  mentioned 
his  management  of  national  bibliographical  undertakings, 
his  influence  on  our  national  library  during  his  tenure 
as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  his  great 
contribution  to  research  librarianship  during  his 
presidency  of  the  Council  on  Library  Resources.  It  called 
him  an  honored  spokesman  for  the  library  profession 
who  had  exerted  a  more  beneficent  influence  on  research 
librarianship  than  any  other  man  of  our  time,  and  it 
stated  truly  that  he  had  spared  neither  his  energies  nor 
his  health  in  working  for  the  improvement  of  the 
profession  and  in  aiding  any  librarian  who  asked  for 
assistance. 

This  long  and  well-deserved  encomium  erred  in  one 
respect.  It  referred  only  to  past  achievements.  Its  author 
should  have  known  that  as  long  as  Verner  could  breathe 
and  think  he  would  continue  to  serve  his  profession 
with  the  same  unselfish  dedication. 

<}  I  shall  not  retrace  the  steps  in  a  career  that  spanned 
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half  a  century  or  dwell  on  Verner’s  many  remarkable 
achievements.  Rather,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  made  me  among  so 
many  others  proud  to  be  his  friend.  Foremost  among 
these,  it  seems  to  me,  was  his  integrity,  his  deep 
commitment  to  justice  and  honesty  and  to  the  preservation 
of  our  civil  liberties.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  of  his 
associates  had  as  good  reason  as  I  to  know  the  extent  of 
Verner’s  moral  courage.  I  recall  that  during  the  night¬ 
marish  period  in  the  early  fifties,  when  fear  of  a  possible 
accusation  of  subversion  had  terrorized  so  many  in  the 
government,  Verner,  David  Mearns,  and  I  made  up  the 
Library  of  Congress  Loyalty  Board.  It  was  our  unenviable 
task  to  examine  the  confidential  reports  on  all  Library  of 
Congress  employees  whose  loyalty  had  been  investigated 
in  the  government’s  program  to  ensure  itself  against 
subversion  and  to  determine  what  action,  if  any,  needed 
to  be  taken.  It  was  a  painful  experience  made  agonizing 
by  our  insights  into  the  weaknesses  of  the  procedure,  the 
ineptitude  of  the  investigators,  the  recording  for  the 
permanent  record  of  gossip  and  hearsay,  the  opportunity 
for  character  assassination,  the  secrecy  regarding 
informants,  and  the  inability  of  the  accused  to  confront 
or  question  accusers.  Verner  did  not  believe  with  Meister 
Eckhart  that  “in  silence  man  can  most  readily  preserve 
his  integrity.”  He  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
itself  to  speak  before  a  public  and  well-publicized  forum 
in  Washington,  attacking  the  evils  inherent  in  the  then 
operative  loyalty  program.  Of  the  many  who  felt  as  we 
did,  Verner  was  one  of  the  very  few  government  officials 
who  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  do  so  forcibly. 

*j  On  another  occasion  when  we  happened  to  be  working 
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late  together,  he  was  called  upon  to  approve  an  exhibit, 
mounted  by  the  Library’s  exhibit  officer  at  the  request  of 
unesco,  which  demonstrated  the  various  ways  in  which 
information  can  be  falsified.  One  panel  of  the  exhibit 
illustrated  an  actual  and  quite  notorious  instance  that 
could  be  construed  as  casting  an  unfavorable  light  on  a 
public  figure  whose  enmity  could  be  dangerous.  I  warned 
him  that  it  would  be  impolitic  and  even  precarious  to 
send  the  exhibit  as  it  stood  around  the  country,  but  he 
approved  it  because  to  him  the  crucial  consideration  was 
that  the  exhibit  attacked  a  very  serious  evil  and  that  its 
representation  was  completely  accurate.  The  possibility 
of  danger  to  his  career  he  flatly  refused  to  consider.  There 
were  repercussions  as  we  knew  there  would  be,  and 
Verner  took  the  full  blame  upon  himself. 

*{  He  was  a  joyous  humanist.  His  ethics  and  his  reason 
for  being  derived  from  that  humanism.  Not  for  him 
were  the  existential  agonies  of  so  many  of  our  intellectuals 
today.  He  knew  he  was  here  to  help  society  by  good 
works  in  his  chosen  field  of  activity  and  to  enjoy  life, 
and  for  him  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  was  in  the 
doing  of  good  works.  He  was  a  rationalist,  and  with  his 
rationality  he  combined  a  remarkable  instinct  for  inquiry. 
If  his  intellectual  strength  was  his  ability  to  bring  reason 
to  bear  on  the  facts,  his  intellectual  motive  force  was  an 
intense  and  wide-ranging  curiosity,  “the  first  passion  and 
the  last  in  great  and  generous  minds.”  I  have  rarely  met 
anyone  who  experienced  as  keenly  the  pleasure  of 
learning,  of  finding  out.  Whether  his  interest  at  the 
moment  was  the  nest-making  skill  of  the  paper  wasp  or 
the  influence  on  Gutenberg’s  type  faces  of  15th- 
century  manuscripts,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of 
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excitement  about  whatever  he  was  learning  or 
investigating.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  born  teacher 
who  never  taught  formally.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
discuss  any  topic  superficially.  His  thoroughness  was 
remarkable.  Every  presentation  he  made  on  any  topic 
began  with  an  account  of  its  history.  His  capacity  for 
detail  was  apparently  limitless,  and  his  passion  for 
accuracy  made  him  intolerant  of  the  slipshod  and 
meretricious.  All  the  attributes  of  the  scholarly  mind 
were  his. 

*f  No  one  who  followed  Verner’s  career  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  his  resourcefulness  and  his  competence. 
Whether  he  undertook  to  write,  at  the  behest  of  unesco, 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  problems  of  bibliography 
within  one  month,  or  to  manage  from  afar  the  work  of 
filling  the  lacunae  in  American  library  collections  caused 
by  the  interruption  of  the  war  years,  or  to  dispose  usefully 
of  a  veritable  mountain  of  war-surplus  books  stored  in 
an  open  field  in  St.  Louis,  or  to  draft  legislation  for  the 
establishment  and  governance  of  the  national  library  of 
Japan,  he  brought  to  every  task  a  confidence  and 
boundless  energy  that  ensured  its  successful  completion. 

•f  Of  all  his  memorable  traits,  however,  the  one  that  was 
most  characteristic  of  Verner  was  his  enthusiasm. 
“Without  enthusiasm,”  according  to  Emerson,  “nothing 
great  was  ever  achieved.”  Verner  had  it  in  full  measure. 
His  obvious  zest  for  his  work,  for  new  experiences,  for 
travel,  for  every  activity  he  engaged  in,  for  life  generally 
was  the  delight  and  wonder  of  his  friends.  I  cannot 
recount  how  many  otherwise  wearisome  occasions  he 
enlivened  for  me,  nor  how  many  fascinating  insights  he 
gave  me  into  matters  I  had  considered  routine  and  dull. 
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It  seems  wrong  somehow  to  speak  objectively  and 
analytically  of  Verner  Clapp,  a  friend  for  27  years.  He 
was  not  a  collection  of  virtues  and  talents  but  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  impulsive,  whole  man,  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  a  friend  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  others 
even  when  he  was  sicker  than  they,  a  man  who  never 
refused  a  request  for  aid.  He  spent  his  last  energy  in 
service  to  others,  but  he  was  not  driven.  He  had  no 
frustrated  longing  for  the  “lovely,  dark  and  deep”  woods 
of  Frost’s  poem,  or  desire  for  rest  or  escape  from  life  and 
work.  The  lines,  “But  I  have  promises  to  keep/And  miles 
to  go  before  I  sleep,”  were  not  written  for  him.  There 
were  no  obligations  left  for  him  to  fulfill.  He  remained 
active  because  of  a  sense  of  ultimate  concern,  a  desire  to 
do  whatever  he  could  to  make  the  world  a  slightly  better 
place,  and  because  of  the  delight  he  found  in  his  work. 

The  legacy  of  Verner  Clapp  to  his  profession  is  great 
indeed.  His  legacy  to  his  friends  is  such  that  they  will 
always  remember  him  with  admiration,  with  gratitude, 
and  with  love. 
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David  C.  Mearns 

Library  of  Congress  Honorary  Consultant  in  Humanities 

Kind  people,  please  understand  that  I  am  sensitive  to  his 
stern  and  audible  injunction:  do  not  be  mawkish,  do 
not  be  maudlin,  do  not  be  mournful,  do  not  succumb  to 
your  tendencies.  Thus  enjoined,  I  pour  out  in  simple, 
homely  jumbles  my  scattered  memories  of  a  beloved 
friend  and  magnificent  colleague. 

*[  Verner  was,  as  we  all  know,  indomitable,  exuberant, 
prodigious,  passionate,  inexhaustible,  a  polymath,  and  a 
fellow  of  infinite  zest,  but  his  qualities  were  so  many 
and  so  varied  as  to  be  indivisible,  inseparable,  indefinable. 
He  threw  out  challenges  to  living,  dared  it,  over  and 
over  again  subdued  it  and  its  torments.  Like  Shakespeare’s 
Caesar,  whose  life  also  was  said  to  have  been  gentle, 

“the  elements  [were]  so  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might 
stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world  ‘This  was  a  man.’  ” 

*[  He  was  never  arrogant,  neither  was  he  ever  humble; 
a  favorite  expression  was  “you  may  say  so.”  He  would 
listen  to  advocacy  but  reserve  to  himself  the  course  of 
action  and  response.  He  was  generous  with  his  patience, 
with  his  counsel,  with  his  consideration.  His  was  a  fine 
scorn  for  knaves,  but  rarely  did  he  directly  encounter 
them.  His  friends  were  legion;  his  admirers  a  mighty  host. 
«JHe  was  learned  and  his  learning  was  boundless,  but 
even  more  remarkable  was  his  quest  of  it.  No  subject 
ever  caught  his  interest  that  he  did  not  master  it. 
Laughter— loud  and  merry  laughter— was  for  him  a 
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principal  ingredient  of  being. 

*f  In  retrospect  he  is  in  many  places,  in  many  postures, 
in  many  pursuits.  He  and  his  lovely  “kiddo”  are  in  an 
apartment  on  16th  Street  where  he  is  building  a  bed,  or 
feeding  a  baby,  or  explosively  defying  the  wretched 
Volstead.  He  is  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  on 
Dumbarton  Avenue  where  he  is  painfully  recovering 
from  a  tonsillectomy,  at  which  he  had  spurned  an 
anesthetic.  He  is  at  home  in  Chevy  Chase,  excavating  a 
cellar,  or  raising  rabbits,  or  tending  a  garden,  or  preparing 
a  scholarly  report  upon  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  He  is,  in 
wartime,  conducting  the  national  muniments  to  the 
security  of  the  bullion  depository  at  Fort  Knox.  He  is  in 
San  Francisco,  where,  despite  insuperable  difficulties  and 
an  inexorable  deadline,  he  is  safely  seeing  through  the 
press  the  polylingual  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
is  in  George  Washington  Hospital  with  a  broken  ankle, 
where  Martin  Roberts  brings  him  cigarettes  but  denies 
him  matches.  He  is  in  a  bay  on  Deck  33,  bending  over  a 
kneeling  Charles  Martel,  engaged  in  lively  bibliographical 
discourse.  He  is  always  busy,  always  silperbly  animate.  He 
never  rides  when  he  may  walk.  When  writing  he  prefers 
to  stand  rather  than  to  sit.  He  has,  despite  general 
disbelief,  twice  worn  a  hat.  His  first  experience  comes 
during  a  blinding  snowstorm  in  lower  Manhattan,  when, 
on  aberrant  impulse,  he  dashes  into  a  store  from  which  he 
soon  emerges  in  a  cloth  headgear  that  Michael  Arlen 
would  have  admired.  Alas,  the  consequence  is  disastrous; 
the  dye  is  not  firmly  fixed;  for  several  weeks  he  must  go 
about  with  green  hair,  green  brow,  green  ears.  His  second 
lapse  occurs  when  he  attires  himself  for  a  White  House 
reception;  there  he  stands  resplendent  in  a  silk  topper; 
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an  amazed  companion  asks  whence  it  comes;  his  answer 
is  succinct:  “Dorothy  bought  it  at  Bundles  for  Britain; 
it  cost  50  cents.” 

*f  In  our  youth  we  delighted  in  collaboration.  Together 
we  described  the  travels  of  the  Constitution;  together  we 
found  out  the  several  and  successive  habitats  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  together  we  worked  on  the  ransom  note 
in  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case;  together  we  described 
the  marvels  of  the  Lincoln  Cathedral  exemplar  of  the 
Magna  Carta. 

•j  One  of  our  earliest  joint  assignments  was  to  prepare, 
at  the  behest  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  documentary  history 
of  egg  rolling  on  the  White  House  lawn.  That  heady 
intellectual  exercise  produced  a  monograph,  in  an  edition 
limited  to  two  copies,  ponderous  and  folio.  For  each 
Verner  engrossed  an  ornate  title  page.  One  declared  it  to 
be  the  work  of  Verner  W.  Clapp  and  David  C.  Mearns; 
the  other  of  David  C.  Mearns  and  Verner  W.  Clapp. 

As  willfully  anticipated,  this  confusion  created  on  the 
part  of  the  catalogers,  intent  on  main  entry,  a  minor  panic. 
*j  Soon  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  A.J., 
we  were  dispatched  to  his  late  residence  on  Eye  Street, 
there  to  compile  an  extensive  inventory  of  books  and 
prints.  For  several  weeks  we  had  the  complete  run  of 
that  place  so  laden  with  memorabilia  of  the  literate  judge 
and  his  equally  literate  father.  Verner  reveled  in  it.  He 
cherished  the  Irish  housekeeper’s  assurance  that  the 
colonial  chairs  which  adorned  the  drawing  room  had 
once  been  occupied  by  the  participants  in  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  He  delighted  in  the  Justice’s  set  of  razors,  in  his 
striped  umbrella,  in  his  carefully  hidden  stock  of  King’s 
Ransom,  in  his  unusual  technique  for  the  appreciation  of 
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art.  It  was  Verner  who  shouted  with  glee  when  he 
discovered,  concealed  behind  a  rafter  on  the  sunporch, 
the  original  chambered  nautilus.  It  was  Verner  who, 
standing  before  her  portrait,  read  aloud  the  strangely 
evocative  lines  of  Dorothy  Q. 

•{  There  is  among  my  most  precious  records  a  line  from 
Verner  which  reads:  “Dave,  sometime  in  the  (I  hope) 
far  future,  when  you  and  I  both  have  the  run  of  the 
library  of  final  answers  there  are  a  number  of  things  that 
I  shall  ask  you  to  look  up.”  That  was  Verner  a  few, 
short  years  ago. 

*j  But  it  is  here  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  atop  Jenkins’ 
Height,  whence  his  shaping,  spreading  influence  will 
emanate  forever.  He  is  eternally  a  part  of  it  and  of  its 
story.  He  will  continue  to  grace  it  as  once  he  marked  it 
with  his  manhood.  He  has  richly  endowed  it  with  his 
personality  and  with  his  spirit.  Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice.  If  you  would  see  the  man’s  monument, 
look  around. 
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[Review  of]  Documentation  techniques  in  the  usa.  In  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  10,  Oct.  29, 
1951:  5-6.  (51.16 

Role  of  bibliographic  organization  in  contemporary  civilization. 
In  Shera,  Jesse  H.,  and  Margaret  E.  Egan,  eds.  Bibliographic 
organization.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press  [1951] 
(Papers  presented  before  the  fifteenth  annual  conference  of 
the  Graduate  Library  School,  July  24-29,  1950)  p.  3-23. 

(51.17 

Standardization  in  library  work  and  documentation;  reactivation 
of  American  Standards  Association  committee  Z39.  In  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  10,  Apr.  9, 
1951:  6-7.  (51.18 
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The  United  Nations  Library.  In  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Infor¬ 
mation  bulletin,  v.  10,  Sept.  24,  1951:  6.  (51.19 

Why  do  people  read?  Library  journal,  v.  76,  June  1,  1951:  917- 
919  +  .  (51.20 

1952 

American  Documentation  Institute.  Science,  v.  115,  July  19, 

1952:  51.  (52.1 

Cooperative  subject  analysis.  In  Columbia  University.  School  of 
Library  Service.  The  subject  analysis  of  library  materials. 
New  York  [1953]  Edited,  with  an  introduction  by,  Maurice 
F.  Tauber,  p.  139-146.  (52.2 

Fulbrigbt  grants.  Library  journal,  v.  77,  Sept.  1,  1952:  1357-1361. 

(52.3 

Italian  national  bibliographical  center.  In  U.S.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  11,  Jan.  14,  1952:  10.  (52.4 

Reporting  the  1952  midwinter  conference  of  ala.  DC  libraries, 
v.  23,  Apr.  1952:  1-3.  (52.5 

[Review  of]  Bibliography  in  an  age  of  science.  Library  quarterly, 
v.  22,  Jan.  1952:  61-63.  (52.6 

[Review  of]  Briet,  Suzanne.  Qu’est-ce  que  la  documentation?  In 
U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  11,  Jan. 
28,  1952:  1-3.  (52.7 

Subject  controls;  nature  and  levels  of  controls.  American  docu¬ 
mentation,  v.  3,  Jan.  1952:  11-15.  (52.8 

United  Nations  documents  check  lists.  In  U.S.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  11,  Feb.  11,  1952:  3.  (52.9 

The  United  Nations  Library.  In  Ll.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Infor¬ 
mation  bulletin,  v.  11,  Sept.  15,  1952:  13-14.  (52.10 

The  United  Nations  Library:  organization— work— utilization  of 
staff;  general  recommendations.  Report  of  a  review  conducted 
April  28-May  3,  1952.  [New  York,  United  Nations,  1952] 

82  p. 

Published  as  an  attachment  to  Budget  Estimates  for  the 
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Financial  Year  1953,  issued  by  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  (A/C.5/L.177:  23  Oct. 
1952).  '  (52.11 

Use  of  Unesco  coupons  by  American  libraries.  In  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  11,  Feb.  11,  1952:  16. 

(52.12 


1953 

[Academic  freedom  and  the  Federal  employees  loyalty  program] 
In  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.  Graduate  School. 
Division  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Academic  freedom  in  the 
United  States;  papers  contributed  to  the  fifteenth  annual 
spring  conference  .  .  .  March  11,  12,  13  and  14,  1953.  Edited 
by  Gustav  Auzenne,  Jr.  Washington,  Howard  University 
Press,  1953.  p.  17-21.  (53.1 

Books  as  mass  media— what  will  the  year’s  300  million  books  do 
to  the  mind  of  our  fellow  man?  Sunday  star  (Washington), 
Christmas  book  section,  Dec.  6,  1953.  (53.2 

Catalog  cards  for  UN  documents.  In  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 
Information  bulletin,  v.  12,  Nov.  16,  1953:  11.  (53.3 

Catalog  cards  for  UN  publications.  In  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 
Information  bulletin,  v.  12,  Apr.  13,  1953:  10-11.  (53.4 

Current  trends  in  libraries  of  the  United  States  government. 
Vemer  W.  Clapp  and  Scott  Adams,  issue  editors.  Library 
trends,  v.  2,  July  1953:  1-170.  (53.5 

League  of  Nations  documents  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Library.  In  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin, 
v.  12,  Feb.  2,  1953:  12.  (53.6 

Libraries  in  the  life  of  the  nation;  the  national  library.  [Address 
before  the  8th  conference  of  the  Canadian  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ottawa,  Aug.  27,  1953]  Ottawa,  1953.  111.  (Canadian 
Library  Association.  Occasional  paper  no.  2)  (53.7 

The  libraries  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  and  Geneva. 
Comparative  review  of  functions,  staff  requirements  and  re¬ 
lationships.  Report  to  the  Secretary-General.  [New  York, 
United  Nations,  1953]  32  p.  (53.8 
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May  other  libraries  copy  LC  catalog  cards?  In  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  12,  July  1,  1953:  12. 

(53.9 

National  library  of  Switzerland  at  Berne.  In  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  12,  June  15,  1953:  4-5. 

(53.10 

The  problem  of  specialized  communication  in  modem  society. 
American  documentation,  v.  4,  Aug.  1953:  83-90. 

Reprinted  in  Communication  of  Specialized  Information; 
Papers  Presented  Before  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Graduate  Library  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  August  11-15,  1952  (Chicago,  American  Library 
Association  [1954]),  edited  by  Margaret  E.  Egan,  p.  1-13. 

(53.11 

Standards  in  photographic  reproduction  of  documents.  In  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  12,  May  25, 
1953:  12-13.  (53.12 

1954 

Bibliography.  In  Encyclopedia  americana.  v.  3.  New  York,  Amer¬ 
icana  Corp.,  1954.  p.  674. 

Cf.  item  58.2.  (54.1 

Indexing  and  abstracting  services  for  serial  literature.  Library 

trends,  v.  2,  Apr.  1954:  509-512. 

Contribution  to  a  sysposium,  “Availability  of  Library 

Research  Materials,”  edited  by  Dorothy  M.  Crosland  and 
W.  P.  Kellam.  (54.2 

The  Library  of  Congress:  a  problem  in  constitutional  relationship, 
[n.p.]  1954.  12  p. 

Typescript. 

Prepared  for  Library  Journal  but  withdrawn  before  pub¬ 
lication.  (54.3 

[The  present  problem  in  book  selection]:  the  large  research 

library.  In  American  Library  Association.  Committee  on  In¬ 
tellectual  Freedom.  Freedom  of  communication;  proceedings 
of  the  first  Conference  on  Intellectual  Freedom.  Edited  by 
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William  Dix  and  Paul  Bixler.  Chicago,  American  Library 
Association,  1954.  p.  38-43.  (54.4 

[Review  of]  Shores,  Louis,  ed.  Challenges  to  librarianship.  Li¬ 
brary  quarterly,  v.  24,  July  1954:  260-261.  (54.5 

1955 

Are  your  microfilms  deteriorating  acceptably?  By  Verner  W. 
Clapp,  Francis  H.  Henshaw,  and  Donald  C.  Holmes.  Li¬ 
brary  journal,  v.  80,  Mar.  15,  1955:  589-595,  612-613. 

(55.1 

Collecting  in  the  national  interest.  By  Thomas  R.  Barcus  and 
Verner  W.  Clapp.  Library  trends,  v.  3,  Apr.  1955:  337-355. 

(55.2 

Implications  for  documentation  and  the  organization  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Library  quarterly,  v.  25,  Oct.  1955:  356-362. 

A  paper  presented  at  the  Conference  on  the  Future  of 
the  Book  in  the  Light  of  the  Newer  Developments  in  Com¬ 
munication,  Chicago,  Graduate  Library  School,  University 
of  Chicago,  July  1955. 

Reprinted  in  The  Future  of  the  Book:  Implications  of  the 
Newer  Developments  in  Communication  (Chicago,  Grad¬ 
uate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago  [cl 95 5]),  edited 
by  Lester  W.  Asheim,  p.  76-82.  (55.3 

The  improvement  of  bibliographic  organization.  By  Verner  W. 
Clapp  and  Kathrine  O.  Murra.  Library  quarterly,  v.  25, 
Jan.  1955:  91-110.  (55.4 

[Review  of]  Stavely,  Ronald.  Notes  on  modern  bibliography. 
Library  journal,  v.  80,  Feb.  15,  1955:  430.  (55.5 

Scientific  libraries.  Antiquarian  bookman,  v.  15,  Jan.  29,  1955:  1. 

(55.6 

Type  is  tanglefoot.  Library  journal,  v.  80,  Sept.  1,  1955:  1747- 
1753. 

From  an  unpublished  festschrift  to  Nathan  Van  Patten. 
Recounts  experiences  connected  with  the  printing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  in  1945.  (55.7 
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1956 

a.l.a.  member  no.  13;  a  first  glance  at  John  Edmands.  By 
Verner  W.  Clapp  [and  Edythe  First]  Library  quarterly, 
v.  26,  Jan.  1956:  1-22. 

Cf.  item  56.4.  (56.1 

The  catalog  is  “only  secondarily  a  reference  tool!”  [Anon.;  verse]. 
Library  journal,  v.  81,  Jan.  1,  1956:  23-24.  (56.2 

dcc  [i.e.,  ddc]  Editorial  Policy  Committee.  Library  journal, 
V.  81,  Jan.  15,  1956:  155-158. 

Reprinted  with  title  “Reconstitution  of  Decimal  Classifica¬ 
tion  Editorial  Policy  Committee”  in  Journal  of  Cataloging 
and  Classification,  v.  12,  Apr.  1956,  p.  89-91.  (56.3 

History  repeats  omission.  Wilson  library  bulletin,  v.  30,  Apr. 
1956:  596. 

The  omission  was  that  of  Mrs.  First’s  name  as  joint  au¬ 
thor  of  item  56.1.  (56.4 

Melvil  Dewey  on  change  in  DC.  Foreword  by  Verner  W.  Clapp. 
Library  journal,  v.  81,  June  1,  1956:  1363-1365.  (56.5 

Operational  problems  requiring  documentation  research.  Paris, 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  [1956],  7,  [2]  p.  (Ad¬ 
visory  Group  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  Development, 
report  no.  48) 

“This  report  was  presented  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  the 
Documentation  Committee  held  from  20th  to  25th  February, 
1956,  in  Rome,  Italy.”— title  page.  (56.6 

Progress  towards  the  16th  edition  of  Dewey.  Library  Association 
record,  v.  58,  June  1956:  207-215. 

Reprinted  in  Journal  of  Cataloging  and  Classification, 
v.  12,  Oct.  1956,  p.  196-208,  and  Wilson  Library  Bulletin, 
v.  31,  Nov.  1956,  p.  237-246.  (56.7 

Ranganathan  proposals  for  author  information  on  the  verso  of 
title  page.  Journal  of  cataloging  and  classification,  v.  12,  Jan. 
1956:  21-22.  (56.8 

[Review  of]  Bibliographical  services  throughout  the  world;  first 
and  second  [also  third]  annual  reports.  In  Medical  Library 
Association.  Bulletin,  v.  44,  July  9,  1956:  387-390.  (56.9 
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[Review  of]  Metcalf,  Keyes  D.,  Report  on  the  Harvard  University 
Library.  Libri,  v.  5,  1956:  213-216.  (56.10 

Unesco  in  library  affairs— a  decade.  Library  journal,  v.  81,  Nov. 
15,  1956:  2631-2633.  (56.11 

Unesco’s  program:  libraries,  bibliographic  services,  documenta¬ 
tion— a  catalog  of  principal  activities.  American  documenta¬ 
tion,  v.  7,  Apr.  1956:  127-134.  (56.12 

1957 

Bobby  Carter.  Revue  de  la  documentation,  v.  24,  May  1957: 
75-77.  (57.1 

David  Judson  Haykin.  Library  resources  &  technical  services,  v.  1, 
fall  1957:  147-148.  '  (57.2 

History  [of  libraries].  In  World  book  encyclopedia,  v.  10.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Field  Enterprises,  1957.  p.  4413-4417. 

Considerably  revised  by  publisher.  (57.3 

A  new  foreign  visitors  program.  In  American  Library  Association. 
ala  bulletin,  v.  51,  May  1957:  69-70.  (57.4 

The  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  library  technology.  In 
U.S.  National  Library  of  Medicine.  Acquisitions  policy  of 
the  national  medical  library.  Proceedings  of  a  symposium 
held  12  April  1956.  Washington,  1957.  p.  9-18.  (57.5 

[Review  of]  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  Division  of  Free  Flow  of  Information.  Trade 
barriers  to  knowledge.  Library  quarterly,  v.  27,  Jan.  1957: 
49-51.  (57.6 

Unfinished  business.  Special  libraries,  v.  48,  July/Aug.  1957: 
246-249. 

Keynote  address,  sla  annual  convention,  Boston,  May  27, 
1957.  Adapted  from  an  article  prepared  for  a  festschrift  for 
Harry  Miller  Lydenberg  but  refused  by  the  editor,  Deoch 
Fulton,  because  it  was  submitted  anonymously.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  Archibald  MacLeish  had  rather  send 
nothing,  except  a  telegram,  than  someone  else’s  work. 

(57.7 
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1958 

Address.  In  McKeldin,  Theodore  R.  The  university  library  and 
the  wise  man;  addresses  by  Theodore  R.  McKeldin  and 
Verner  W.  Clapp.  Edited  by  Howard  Rovelstad.  College 
Park,  Md.,  University  of  Maryland,  Library,  1958.  p.  14-23. 

Given  at  the  dedication  on  May  3,  1958,  of  the  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin  Library,  University  of  Maryland.  (58.1 

Bibliography.  In  Encyclopedia  americana.  v.  3.  New  York,  Amer¬ 
icana  Corp.,  1958.  p.  674-677. 

Revision  of  item  54.1.  (58.2 

Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc.  In  American  library  &  book 
trade  annual.  1957/58.  New  York,  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1958. 
P.  136-137. 

Similar  statements  appear  in  subsequent  volumes.  (58.3 

Is  there  “research”  in  librarianship?  Library  journal,  v.  83,  June 

15,  1958:  1868-1873. 

Review  of  “Research  in  Librarianship,”  a  symposium 
edited  by  the  Committee  on  Research  of  the  Association  of 
American  Library  Schools  and  comprising  the  October  1957 
issue  of  Library  Trends.  (58.4 

Journal  publication  in  microform  [editorial]  Science,  v.  127,  May 

16,  1958:  1145.  (58.5 

Library  resources— the  professional  responsibility.  In  American 
library  annual  and  book  trade  almanac.  1959.  New  York, 
R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  [cl958]  p.  95-99. 

Summation  of  remarks  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Resources 
and  Technical  Services  Division,  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  San  Lrancisco,  July  16,  1958.  Cf.  item  59.5.  (58.6 

[Review  of]  Irwin,  Raymond.  Origins  of  the  English  library. 
Science,  v.  127,  Nov.  14,  1958:  1203.  (58.7 

[Review  of]  Laves,  Walter  H.  C.,  and  Charles  A.  Thomson. 
Unesco:  purpose,  progress,  prospects.  Library  quarterly,  v. 
28,  July  1958:  204-205.  (58.8 
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1959 


Clapp  gives  library  view  of  the  “ideal  book.”  Publishers’  weekly, 
v.  176,  Dec.  7,  1959:  74.  (59.1 

Dewey  decimal  classification  [edition  16;  letter  to  the  editor] 
Library  Association  record,  v.  61,  Nov.  1959:  305-307. 

(59.2 

Good  beginning.  In  National  Microfilm  Association.  Proceedings 
of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  and  convention.  [Annapolis, 
Md.]  1959.  P.  3-10. 

Keynote  address,  eighth  annual  meeting,  National  Micro¬ 
film  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  2-4,  1959.  (59.3 

Keynote  speech  [on  public  library  development  in  Pennsylvania] 
In  Governor’s  Conference  of  Public  Library  Trustees,  1959. 
Proceedings  of  the  Governor’s  Conference  of  Public  Library 
Trustees,  March  23,  1959,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  [Har¬ 
risburg,  1959]  p.  11-14.  (59.4 

Library  resources— the  professional  responsibility.  Library  re¬ 
sources  &  technical  services,  v.  3,  winter  1959:  3-11. 

“Revised  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Re¬ 
sources  and  Technical  Services  Division,  American  Library 
Association,  San  Francisco,  July  16,  1958.”  (59.5 

No  human  situation  is  static.  Library  binder,  v.  7,  Dec.  1959: 
10-11.  (59.6 

[Review  of]  Bogsch,  A.  The  Universal  Copyright  Convention. 
Library  journal,  v.  84,  May  15,  1959:  1584-1585.  (59.7 

1960 

Challenge:  1960.  Wilson  library  bulletin,  v.  34,  Jan.  1960:  351- 
352.  (60.1 

Challenges  and  obligations.  In  nyla  bulletin,  v.  6,  Dec.  1960: 
69-73. 

Remarks  at  opening  session  of  67th  annual  conference  of 
The  New  York  Library  Association,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  (60.2 
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Citadels  or  opium  dens?  Library  journal,  v.  85,  Dec.  15,  1960: 
4422. 

Extract  from  a  speech  at  the  Congress  for  Librarians,  St. 
John’s  University,  February  1960.  Cf.  item  60.6  (60.3 

Foreword.  In  Rogers,  Joseph  W.  U.S.  national  bibliography  and 
the  copyright  law;  an  historical  study.  New  York,  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  1960.  p.  v-vii.  (60.4 

The  future.  Library  resources  &  technical  services,  v.  4,  Fall  1960: 
258-291. 

Remarks  at  a  dinner  in  observance  of  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Cataloging  and  Classification  Section  of  ala,  Mon¬ 
treal,  June  21,  1960.  (60.5 

The  library,  the  great  potential  in  our  society?  Wilson  library 
bulletin,  v.  35,  Dec.  1960:  303,  306-307. 

Keynote  address  at  second  annual  Congress  for  Librarians, 
St.  John’s  University,  Feb.  22,  1960.  (60.6 

The  school  of  experience.  Library  journal,  v.  85,  May  1,  1950: 
1748-1750.  (60.7 

Status  of  the  Florence  Agreement.  In  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  ala  bulletin,  v.  54,  Jan.  1960:  66.  (60.8 

“To  assist  in  solving  the  problems  of  libraries.”  In  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  ala  bulletin,  v.  54,  Mar.  1960:  187-193. 
The  program  of  the  Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc. 

(60.9 

U.S.  Senate  consents  to  ratification  of  Florence  Agreement.  In 
American  Library  Association,  ala  bulletin,  v.  54,  May 
1960:  377-378.  (60.10 

1961 

The  computer  in  the  library.  In  Computer  Applications  Sympo¬ 
sium,  Chicago.  Computer  applications— 1960.  Proceedings  of 
the  1960  computer  applications  symposium,  October  26  and 
27,  1960.  Sponsored  by  Armour  Research  Foundation  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Edited  by 
Benjamin  Mittman  and  Andrew  Ungar.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  [cl961]  p.  35-45.  (61.1 
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In  quest  of  an  optical  grail:  the  search  for  an  “inexpensive” 
hand-reader  for  microtext.  In  American  Library  Association. 
ala  bulletin,  v.  55,  Feb.  1961:  164-167. 

Reprinted  from  the  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
on  Library  Resources,  Inc.,  1960.  (61.2 

Information  storage  and  retrieval  and  the  problems  of  libraries. 
American  documentation,  v.  12,  July  1961:  224-226.  (61.3 

Job  of  Librarian  of  Congress  no  “political  football.”  Evening  star 
(Washington)  Jan.  5,  1961:  A-12.  (61.4 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  libraries.  Among  friends,  new  ser., 
no.  25,  winter  1961/62:  2-5.  (61.5 

1962 

The  development  of  the  United  Nations  Library  since  its  begin¬ 
ning.  In  United  Nations.  The  Dag  Hammarskjold  Library, 
gift  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  New  York,  1962.  p.  56-62. 

Reprinted  with  the  title  “The  United  Nations  Library, 
1945-1961”  in  Libri,  v.  12,  1962,  p.  111-121.  (62.1 

Graduate  education  and  library  resources.  In  Graduate  Research 
Center,  Dallas.  Journal,  v.  20,  July  1962:  51-64. 

Prepared  for  1962  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Texas 
Graduate  Schools.  (62.2 

Library  photocopying  and  copyright:  recent  developments.  Law 
library  journal,  v.  55,  Feb.  1962:  10-15.  (62.3 

Library  program  policy  for  Unesco.  In  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  ala  bulletin,  v.  56,  Feb.  1962:  167-168.  (62.4 

1963 

“Permanent/durable”  book  papers.  Library  journal,  v.  57,  Oct. 
1963:  847-852.  (63.1 

The  promise  of  advanced  techniques  of  librarianship.  In  The 
place  of  a  research  library  in  a  liberal  arts  college;  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  symposium  held  at  Bowdoin  College,  February  21- 
22,  1963.  Brunswick,  Me.,  Bowdoin  College,  1963.  p.  [70]- 
[85].  (63.2 
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Re-evaluation  of  microfilm  as  a  method  of  book  storage.  By 
Verner  W.  Clapp  and  Robert  T.  Jordan.  College  &  research 
libraries,  v.  24,  Jan.  1963:  5-15.  (63.3 


Research  in  problems  of  scientific  information— retrospect  and 
prospect.  American  documentation,  v.  14,  Jan.  1963:  1-9. 

Keynote  speech  at  Gordon  Research  Conference  on  Re¬ 
search  in  Scientific  Information  Problems,  July  2,  1962. 

(63.4 

[Review  of]  Danton,  J.  P.  Book  selection  and  collections.  Li¬ 
brary  quarterly,  v.  33,  Oct.  1963:  357-359.  (63.5 

1964 

The  future  of  the  research  library.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1964.  114  p.  (Phineas  L.  Windsor  series  in  librarian- 
ship,  no.  8). 

This  was  the  Windsor  Lecture  in  Librarianship,  May  1, 
1963.  (64.1 

The  libraries  of  the  State-assisted  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Ohio:  their  maintenance  and  development;  guidelines  for 
policy.  Prepared  for  Academy  for  Educational  Development 
by  Verner  W.  Clapp  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  T.  Jordan. 
Washington,  1964.  51  p.  (64.2 

Luther  H.  Evans.  Bulletin  of  bibliography,  v.  24,  Sept./Dec. 
1964:  97-103. 

A  revision  appears  in  Library  Journal,  v.  90,  Sept.  1, 
1969,  p.  3384-3391.  (64.3 

Mechanization  and  automation  in  American  libraries.  Libri,  v.  14, 
no.  4,  1964:  369-375. 

Paper  read  to  the  Committee  on  Mechanization  at  the 
ifla  Council  meeting,  Rome,  1964.  (64.4 

Report  on  meetings  of  the  International  Federation  of  Library 
Associations,  Rome,  September  14-18,  1964.  In  U.S.  Library 
of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  23,  Sept.  28,  1964: 

545-549.  (64.5 
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[Review  of]  International  Federation  of  Library  Associations.  Li¬ 
braries  in  the  world.  Library  journal,  v.  89,  Feb.  1,  1964: 
608-610.  (64.6 

Role  of  LC.  In  American  Library  Association,  ala  bulletin, 
v.  58,  June  1964:  536.  (64.7 

1965 

Automation  and  data  processing  for  libraries.  In  First  governor’s 
library  conference,  June  24-25,  1965,  Albany,  N.Y.,  1965. 
p.  40-44. 

Response  by  C.  F.  J.  Overhage  appears  on  p.  44-46. 
Revision  with  the  title  “Closing  the  Circuit”  in  Library 
Journal,  v.  91,  Mar.  1,  1966,  p.  1165-1171.  (65.1 

B  is  for  books— the  catalog  book  store.  The  ruboff,  v.  16,  Jan. 
1965:  1-3.  (65.2 

Bibliographical  vision.  In  Charles  Wendell  David:  scholar, 
teacher,  librarian.  Philadelphia,  1965.  p.  35-41. 

A  festschrift  presented  to  him  on  his  80th  birthday,  March 
20,  1965.  (65.3 

DC  numbers  on  LC  cards.  Library  resources  &  technical  services, 
v.  9,  fall  1965:  393-403.  (65.4 

Foreword.  In  Licklider,  J.  C.  R.  Libraries  of  the  future.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  M.I.T.  Press  [1965]  p.  v-ix.  (65.5 

“Inevitably”  the  first  incumbent.  In  Fisher,  Ruth  A.  and  William 
L.  Fox,  eds.  J.  Franklin  Jameson:  a  tribute.  Washington, 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press  [cl965]  p.  37-40.  (65.6 

[Irvin  Kerlan]  In  Tributes  to  Irvin  Kerlan,  M.D.  .  .  .  Memorial 
service  .  .  .  Washington  Flebrew  Congregation  library  .  .  . 
December  30,  1963.  [Washington,  1964]  p.  [3]-5.  (65.7 

Quantitative  criteria  for  adequacy  of  academic  library  collections. 
College  &  research  libraries,  v.  26,  Sept.  1965:  371-380; 
v.  27,  Jan.  1966:  72.  (65.8 

Rome,  September  14-18,  1964  [report  on  ifla  conference]  Ca¬ 
nadian  libraries,  v.  21,  Mar.  1965:  382-383.  (65.9 
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Three  ages  of  reference  work.  In  Louisiana  Library  Association. 
Bulletin,  v.  28,  fall  1965:  82-[89]. 

An  address  to  the  Reference  Services  Division,  American 
Library  Association,  Detroit,  July  6,  1965. 

Reprinted  in  Special  Libraries,  v.  57,  July  1966,  p.  379- 
384.  (65.10 

Toward  a  philosophy  of  federal  library  service.  In  U.S.  Federal 
Library  Committee,  flc  newsletter,  v.  1,  Oct.  20,  1965: 
3-5. 

Paper  presented  at  the  Government  Library  Symposium 
conducted  by  the  General  Services  Administration  Institute, 
Detroit,  June  16-18,  1965.  (65.11 

1966 

ala  council;  report  of  the  dcla  representative.  DC  libraries, 
v.  37,  summer  1966:  42-44.  (66.1 

New  ala  officers:  Foster  E.  Mohrhardt.  In  American  Library 
Association,  ala  bulletin,  v.  60,  July  1966:  714  + .  (66.2 

1967 

E.  J.  P.  [Esther  June  Piercy] :  editor,  jcc  [Journal  of  cataloging 
&  classification],  lrts  [Library  resources  &  technical  serv¬ 
ices],  1950-1967.  Library  resources  &  technical  services, 

v.  11,  summer  1967:  259.  (67.1 

Retrospect  and  prospect  [with  respect  to  cooperative  and  cen¬ 
tralized  cataloging]  Library  trends,  v.  16,  Julv  1967:  165-175. 

(67.2 

[Review  of]  Marke,  Julius.  Copyright  and  intellectual  property. 
Library  journal,  v.  92,  Sept.  1,  1967  :  2902.  (67.3 

[Review  of]  Shera,  Jesse  H.  Documentation  and  the  organization 
of  knowledge.  Library  journal,  v.  92,  Jan.  1,  1967:  87.  (67.4 

[Review  of]  Taylor,  Archer.  General  subject-indexes  since  1548. 
Journal  of  education  for  librarianship,  v.  8,  fall  1967:  133- 
137.  (67.5 

[Review  of]  Tauber,  Maurice.  Louis  Round  Wilson,  librarian 
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and  administrator.  American  notes  &  queries,  v.  6,  Sept. 
1967:  12-13.  (67.6 

Senator  Green  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Journal  of 
library  history,  v.  2,  Jan.  1967:  66-67.  (67.7 

Some  thoughts  on  the  present  status  and  future  prospects  of  ref¬ 
erence  work.  Keynote  address.  In  The  present  status  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  reference/information  service;  proceedings 
of  a  conference  held  at  the  School  of  Library  Service,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  March  30-April  1,  1966,  edited  by  Wini¬ 
fred  B.  Linderman.  Chicago,  American  Library  Association, 

1967.  p.  1-11.  (67.8 

Towards  the  library  of  the  future.  The  Ralph  Munn  lecture, 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  22,  1967.  In  press. 

(67.9 
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The  age  of  Cronin:  aspects  of  the  accomplishments  of  John  W. 
Cronin,  Library  of  Congress,  1925-1968,  edited  by  Verner 
W.  Clapp  and  William  J.  Welsh.  Library  resources  &  tech¬ 
nical  services,  v.  12,  fall  1968:  385-405. 

A  symposium.  (68.1 

Can  copyright  law  respond  to  the  new  technology?  Law  library 
journal,  v.  61,  Nov.  1968:  387-405. 

Paper  read  at  a  panel  discussion  during  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  July  1, 
1968.  (68.2 

Copyright— a  librarian’s  view;  prepared  for  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Libraries.  Washington,  Association  of  Re¬ 
search  Libraries,  1968.  40  p.  (68.3 

The  copyright  dilemma— a  librarian’s  view.  Library  quarterly, 

v.  38,  Oct.  1968:  352-357.  (68.4 

Copyright  incentive  [letter  to  the  editor]  Library  journal,  v.  93, 
Dec.  1,  1968:  4455.  (68.5 

National  Diet  Library  celebrates  20  years  and  new  building.  In 

U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  27,  Dec. 
5,  1968:  730-732.  (68.6 
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[Review  of]  Monat,  William  R.,  and  others.  The  public  library 
and  its  community.  Library  journal,  v.  93,  Nov.  1,  1968: 
4113.  (68.7 


[Review  of]  Holley,  Edward  G.  comp.  Raking  the  historic  coals. 
Library  journal,  v.  93,  Oct.  1,  1968:  3521-3522.  (68.8 

1969 

[Review  of]  Patterson,  Lyman  R.  Copyright  in  historical  per¬ 
spective.  Library  quarterly,  v.  39,  July  1969:  279-281.  (69.1 

1970 

The  descent  of  George  Edgar  Ladd,  1864-1940,  from  Daniel 
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of  his  descendants,  1890-1969,  compiled  by  Dorothy  D. 

(Ladd)  Clapp  and  Verner  W.  Clapp.  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
1970.  89  p.  (70.1 

arl  disputes  publishers’  view  on  copyright  revision  [by]  Verner 
W.  Clapp  and  Stephen  A.  McCarthy  [letter  to  the  editor] 
Publishers’  weekly,  v.  198,  Aug.  31,  1970:  197-199.  (70.2 

Public  library  systems  and  the  national  library  networks.  In  Wis¬ 
consin.  Division  for  Library  Services.  Institute  on  public 
library  management.  Proceedings;  1968.  Madison  [1968?] 

p.  103-111.  (70.3 

Reprinted  with  title  “Public  Libraries  and  the  Network 
Idea”  in  Library  Journal,  v.  95,  Jan.  15,  1970,  p.  121-124. 

Unrealistic  quorum  [letter]  American  libraries,  v.  1,  Nov.  1970: 
939.  (70.4 
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[Review  of]  Benge,  Ronald  C.  Libraries  and  cultural  change. 
Journal  of  library  automation,  v.  4,  June  1971:  107-108. 

(71.1 

cip  in  mid-1970.  Library  resources  &  technical  services,  v.  15, 
w.inter  1971:  12-23.  (71.2 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence;  a  case  study  in  preservation. 
Special  libraries,  v.  62,  Dec.  1971:  503-508.  illus.  (71.3 

The  greatest  invention  since  the  title  page?  Autobibliography 
from  incipit  to  cataloging-in-publication.  Wilson  library  bul¬ 
letin,  v.  46,  Dec.  1971:  348-358.  illus. 

- Reprint,  with  corrections  and  additions.  [Washington, 

1972]  348-359  p.  (71.4 

[Review  of]  Matzek,  R.,  ed.  Network  concepts:  four  points  of 
view.  Library  journal,  v.  96,  July  1971:  2280.  (71.5 

Story  of  permanent/durable  book  paper,  1115-1970.  Scholarly 
publishing,  v.  2,  Jan.-July  1971:  107-124,  229-245,  353-367. 
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Mumford,  Lawrence  Quincy.  Verner  W.  Clapp.  In  U.S.  Library 
of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  15,  Sept.  15,  1956: 
502-505. 

Clapp,  Verner  W(arren).  In  Current  biography  yearbook.  1959. 
New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  [cl959,  1960]  p.  67-68.  port. 

Interview  with  Verner  Clapp.  Wilson  library  bulletin,  v.  40, 
Oct.  1965:  150-156.  port. 
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Information  bulletin,  v.  26,  Aug.  10,  1967:  548-549. 

Grove,  Lee  E.  Mr.  librarian:  Aerner  Warren  Clapp.  DC  libraries, 
v.  38,  fall  1967:  63-66. 

Reprinted  in  the  Virginia  Librarian,  v.  15,  spring  1968, 
p.  10-14. 

Moon,  Eric.  Research  in  birdland  [editorial]  Library  journal, 
v.  93,  Mar.  15,  1968:  1087. 

Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  awarded  to  Verner  W.  Clapp.  In 
U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  27,  Dec. 
5,  1968:  729-730.  port. 

Verner  Clapp  honored.  College  &  research  libraries  news,  Feb. 
1969:  51. 

Library  front-liners:  Verner  W.  Clapp,  library  ombudsman.  Wil¬ 
son  library  bulletin,  v.  45,  Feb.  1971:  555. 
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[Verner  W.  Clapp,  obituary]  [Washington]  Council  on  Library 
Resources  [1972]  5  1.  (Council  on  Library  Resources. 
Recent  developments,  no.  327) 

Verner  W.  Clapp,  famed  librarian,  dies  at  71.  Washington  post, 
June  16,  1972:  C-10.  port. 

Verner  W.  Clapp  dies;  noted  in  library  field.  Evening  star 
(Washington),  June  16,  1972:  B-5.  port. 

Verner  Warren  Clapp  [obituary]  In  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 
Information  bulletin,  v.  31,  June  23,  1972:  275-279.  illus. 

Friends,  colleagues  join  at  LC  in  tribute  to  Verner  W.  Clapp. 
In  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Information  bulletin,  v.  31, 
June  30,  1972:  293-294. 

Draft  resesolution  [sic]  in  memory  of  Verner  W.  Clapp.  [Chicago, 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Association,  1972]  2  1. 
(Action  report  #20) 

Reprinted  in  American  Libraries,  v.  3,  Sept.  1972,  p.  895- 
896. 

Morrisey,  Marlene  D.  Verner  W.  Clapp,  1901-1972.  In  Library 
of  Congress  Professional  Association.  Newsletter,  v.  3, 
July/Aug.  1972:  4-7. 

Berry,  Paul  L.  In  memoriam,  Verner  Warren  Clapp,  1901-1972. 
Intercom,  v.  2,  July  1972:  4. 

sla  special  citation.  Special  libraries,  v.  63,  July  1972:  353. 
ports. 

A  brief  obituary  by  Fred  C.  Cole  appears  on  the  same 
page. 

Verner  W.  Clapp,  1901-1972.  Library  journal,  v.  97,  July  1972: 
2323.  port. 

[Obituary  note]  Publishers  weekly,  v.  202,  July  3,  1972:  23. 
Shields,  Gerald  R.  Thanks,  Verner.  American  libraries,  v.  3,  Sept. 
1972:  867. 

Verner  Clapp,  librarian’s  librarian,  June  3,  1901-June  15,  1972. 
Wilson  library  bulletin,  v.  47,  Sept.  1972:  18-19. 

“Reflections  by  four  friends,  William  S.  Dix,  Frederick  H. 
Wagman,  Howard  Haycraft,  and  David  C.  Mearns. 
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